THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES

on without a break since the end of the tenth century, but it
came to an end with the death of Louis X's son, in 1316. His
brother Philip V set aside his predecessor's daughter and had him-
self recognized as king; he thus laid down the law of succession
in the male line, improperly known as the Salic law,1 which was
to remain the fundamental law of the French royal house and
saved the kingdom from passing by marriage to a foreign prince.
The sons of Philip IV having all died without male heirs, the crown
passed to the Valois line, which was to reign till the end of the
sixteenth century.

Down to the middle of the fifteenth century political life was
dominated by wars waged by the king as the ally of his vassal, the
Count of Flanders, against the latter's subjects, who revolted four
times, and above all by his wars against the king of England,
known collectively as the Hundred Years' War, though in reality
they consisted in two series of wars, separated by an interval of
almost forty years. For the French people this was a period of
invasion, devastation, and defeat. In the fourteenth century took
place the battles of Crecy and Poitiers, at the latter of which the
king was taken prisoner and, in order to obtain his release, ceded
half his kingdom to the king of England. In the fifteenth century
took place the battle of Azincourt (Agincourt), which had as its
result the recognition of the king of England as king of France in
the whole region to the north of the Loire, King Charles VII
being thrown back as far as Bourges. This too, was a period of
revolts and civil wars, marked by the attempt of the provost of
the merchants of Paris to seize the government during the cap-
tivity of King John in 1356, the revolt of Paris and other towns
in 1382, and the insurrection of the Cabochiens at Paris in 1413.

This period was that of the most devastating epidemics of the
whole Middle Ages; the great plague of 1348 seems to have carried
off a third, if not half, of the population; while five hundred out-
breaks of pestilence can be counted before the end of the fourteenth
century.

All these events, grave though they were for those living at the
time, do not seem to have had any effect upon the development

1 The jurists in the service of the king appealed to an article of the customs of
the Franks, written down under the heading of Salic law, which secured the
inheritance of the lands forming the family domain to the male heirs, to the
exclusion of the daughters.
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